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STUDENT LIFE IN VIENNA; 

" PORCELAIN STOVES." 



By C. W. Conant. 




HE preparations for winter in our apart- 
ment suggested very cold weather. The 
windows are double, with wide spaces 
between the inner and outer sashes in 
which are placed hair cushions as a further 
protection against the keen, biting air of 
our Vienna climate. 

In each room is a handsome porcelain 

stove reaching nearly to the ceiling. They 

are of a color to match the paper. In the 

Salon the stove is a dark maroon. In one of .the'-bed- 

rooms white, and dark green in another. 

We anticipated trouble in keeping the fires going. 
" It takes the time of one maid to attend, to them, you 
will freeze if great attention is not constantly paid," we 
were told. We find it necessary to watch the fires as 
the soft coal burns out quickly and must be replenished 
often, but aside from this we have been very comfort- 
able, the temperature is at summer heat through the 
day, and with care the fires can be kept going all night. ' 

The lining of the stoves is fire brick on which are 
cemented the porcelain tiles. There is no iron except 
in the doors and grate. Chambers in the stove conduct 
the heat from one part to another, and a large pipe for 
draught leads into the chimney. Under the floor is a 
brick foundation. 

The outer walls of the house are three quarters of a 
yard in thickness, are solid so that the cold cannot 
penetrate. We have easily heated two large . rooms 
with one fire, although the winter has been very severe. 
Soft coal is burned and is easily lighted with a few 
pieces of wood. When the fire is first made' it must 
burn up fiercely till the tiles are intensely heated so 
that the hand cannot bear the touch. This warms the 
room. When the coal is melted, and is in a red glow 
(Gluth), the draughts may be shut. The tiles will re- 
tain the heat for hours without need of replenishing the 
fire. 

If the weather is very severe, a larger fire may be 
made and the draughts kept open for a longer time. 

I have never known anything more satisfactory in the 
way of heating than a good porcelain stove in Vienna. 
There being no iron, the air is never burnt or dry, as 
from a radiator or furnace. 

In the fall, a mason comes, removes the tops of the 
stoves, and cleans out the soot which has collected 
during the winter fires. The kitchen range, which is 
built on the same plan as the other stoves, is also taken 
apart and cleaned. The tenant pays for this and for 
the use of the gas meter during the year. 

A good quality of coal can be obtained for seventy- 
two Kreutzers per centner (hundred weight). We buy 
four centners at a time, as our coal box holds just that 
amount. This costs 2 h\ 88 krs. ($1.15 of our money), 
and will last about three weeks for one fire. A florin, 
or Gulden (Austrian currency) is equivalent to forty 
cents. The currency is decimal, one hundred Kreutzers 
makes a Gulden. Fifty Kreutzers is twenty cents. 

Kindling wood can be bought by the Butte, wooden 
bucket, flat on one side so as to be easily carried on the 
back. This costs thirty-two Kreutzers (13 cents), and 
will last a long time, as it requires a few pieces only to 
light the soft coal. 

Various preparations for kindling are sold, Fohren- 
Bockerl can be used without paper or wood, a handful 
will light a coke or coal fire by using a match only. A 



sack holding about eighteen Kilos (36 pounds) costs 
forty-five Kreutzers, delivered at the house. 

In the exhibition of the Vienna-Congress, now open, 
are a number of curious, antique porcelain stoves. The 
"scriptural stove," as we dubbed it, was made in 
Switzerland in the seventeenth century. It is a Kachel- 
ofen (stove composed of Dutch tiles), square and heavy 
in form, with tiles of a creamy tone. The plates are 
arranged in three sections, one above another, around 
the stove, and illustrate Biblical scenes. Abraham 
entertaining the angels. Tobias taking leave of his 
father. Jacob wrestling with the angel. These sub- 
jects are several times repeated. Variety is obtained 
by a change in the color of the clothes in the different 
tiles. In one, Jacob wears a green coat and yellow 
boots, the fashion of the day in Switzerland. The angel 
shines in purple, with blue wings outspread. They 
appear again, still fiercely wrestling, but the outfit is 
reversed, the angel still waves his blue wings, but 
wears now the yellow boots and green coat, while Jacob 
is in purple. 

A very pretty white stove with pale blue ornaments 
stands in the large room among the sumptuous gala 
coaches of the crowned heads of Europe. At the farther 
end of the room is a handsome stove of the eighteenth 
century, covered with wreaths of a pale green color 
and bunches of colored flowers. It stands on four legs, 
about a foot in height on a low platform. 






Porcelain Stove, i-th Century. Hade in Switzerland > 

and lately shown in the Vienna-Congress 

Exhibition. 
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There are enormous stoves of dark green tiles, which 
date back also to the eighteenth century, and reach al- 
most to the ceiling, they are imposing in their great size 
and stand in the large room on the right hand side of 
the vestibule. They must have given out a tremendous 
heat when the big fires were blazing on a cold day. 

In the Germanische Museum at Nuremberg there is 
also an interesting exhibition of antique porcelain 
stoves. Most of them differ from the modern stove in 
being broad and low. 

The affection of the old German for bright colors is 
shown in the gaily colored tiles in which brilliant reds, 
yellows and blues 
predominate. A 
sort of bench runs 
around some o f 
the stoves, where 
the good Hausherr 
could toast his 
shoulders and 
smoke his long 
porcelain pipe. 

I remember a 
handsome green 
tiled stove in one 
of Knaus's pic- 
tures. It was high 
and square in 
shape with a flat 
top on which was 
spread a mattress 
for sleeping. Two 
beautiful curly- 
headed children 
were peeping down 
from it upon the 
aged Grandfather 
as he smoked his 
pipe below. 

Our own Great 
Grandfather, one 
of the six gallant 
brothers who cap- 
tured the Margar- 
etta in the early 
days of the Revo- 
lution, became af- 
terwards a famous 
traveller. He was 
calling one day on 
a nobleman in Rus- 
sia. It was winter; 
he was ushered in- 
t o a handsome 
drawing-room i n 
the centre of 
which stood a 
beautiful white 
swan. He laid his 

hand on it to see what was the texture, and found it 
blazing hot. It was another design for a porcelain 
stove. 

nATTINGS once down should remain, as in taking 
up and relaying they are apt to crumble off at 
the ends. Some like the use of straw-mattings in 
the downstairs living-rooms during the summer months. 
The best way in such a case is to first put down your 
matting and leave it down, laying the carpet over it 
when desired. Always use thick wadded carpet lining 
between the two, otherwise the selvedges of the matting ' 
will cause the overlying carpet to show lines of wear. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 



THE characteristics of the Louis Quinze epoch, are 
gilding, elaborate sculpture and tapestry. Furni- 
ture, whether of wood, copper, bronze or marble, 
is all richly hand-chiselled. Even picture-frames are 
elaborately sculptured. Artists of high ability in that 
day, lavished their skill on the carvings of table legs, 
with the result that the pier table became an objective 
point of interest, and greatly attracted the attention of 
connoisseurs. Some of these tables were of bronze, and 
all were carved in high relief, with medallions, ribbons and 

wreaths of flowers. 





SEAWEED has 
its decorative 
uses, and will 
be found a very 
pretty medium in 
the hands of a 
tasteful amateur. 
It may be used for 
borders of marine 
water-colors and 
on mirror-frames, 
where it may lap 
over onto theglass, 
here and there 
with artistic ef- 
fects. Monograms 
and many fanciful 
designs may be 
formed with sea- 
weed, and it makes 
an excellent bor- 
der for the glass of 
an aquarium. 
When collected, 
the seaweed should 
be dried between 
blotting paper, and 
then washed in a 
solution of mastic 
gum dissolved in 
turpentine, which 
gives them a fresh 
appearance. I t 
should then be af- 
fixed to the leaves 
of a scrap-book by 
means of gum, and 
can readily^be de- 
tached by moisten- 
ingthe reverse side 
of the leaves. 



Modern Porcelain Stove of 
In Common Use in 



Dark Maroon Colored Tile, 
Vienna, Austria. 
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IBBON em- 
broidery is 
not particu- 
larly new, but it is a pretty and interesting art, when 
well done. This embroidery is done with ribbon no 
wider than coarse brown straw, with effects very sim- 
ilar to the Pompadour designs handed down to us on 
silk and satin brocades. They consist of bouquets, 
sprays and garlands of small blossoms and foliage in 
the colors of nature. The work 1 is applique with the 
exception of the stems, which are worked or painted. 
Nothing in fancy work could be more daintily beauti- 
ful than this embroidery, where every leaf and flower 
is formed of delicate ribbons, and perfectly faithful in 
imitation. Conventional and decorative designs ma) 7 be 
worked out as well, with wholly artistic results. 



